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ABSTRACT 

In Florida, foreign language teaching has 
consistently followed national trends • Currently r there is a 
renaissance in language study. Enrollment has increased dramatically 
at all educational levels, due to a mandated state university system 
entrance requirement and two programs, the Florida Academic Scholars 
Program and Foreign Languages in the Elementary schools (FLES) • The 
first of these programs recognizes and rewards outstanding high 
school graduates completing a rigorous program including two years of 
foreign language study. As enrollment has increased, the language 
curriculum >ias become more consistent throughout the state, and 
school districts have adopted student performance standards for each 
secondary academic program. Increased enrollment has also led to a 
teacher shortage, in resi^nse to which the legislature has 
established various prc^rams, including the Critical Teacher Shortage 
Program, a tuition reimbursement program, repayment of educational 
loans for eligible teachers, a scholarship loan program for 
prospective teachers currently in college, and a master's degree 
fellowship loan program. Alternative certification, visiting 
scholars, rehiring of retired teachers as substitutes, and expansion 
of the state career information system also help provide teachers. 
Establishment of a state international education office and a 
statewide educational assessment project enhance program evaluation 
and design > (MSE) 
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Introduction 



During Ac seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Latin and Creek 
were not only the most popular foreign languages taught in the United 
States, but they were also the most important subj«;ts in the schwl 
curriculum. After the democratization of American schools, Latin and 
Greek continued thdr popularity as mental disciplines. Today, Latin has 
continued in the high school curriculum both as a mental discipline and 
as a vehicle to better understand English and western civilization. 
Qassical Greek has almost disappeared completely. Modem Greek is 
being taught in some places. 

Since the eighteenth century, French has maintained its stanis as 
the cultural foreign language. German began to eireiTge in the eightanth 
c«ntiny as a practical langua^, \mt during the nineteenth c«ntury also fell 
under the orientation of mental disciplines. After Worid War I the 
teaching of Gemian declined dramatically. The teaching of Italian, Por- 
tuguese, and Spanish began in the eighteenth century for the practical 
values of these languages in international ajnimcxcc. Spanish enrollment 
has continued to increase in the modem language curriculum, and in 
contemporary times has been the most popular foreign language in the 
American high school offerings. 

TTie teaching of modem languages has always been considered as 
part of the secondary school curriculum. Modem languages and Latin 
had been sporadically taught in elenrentary schools, but other than during 
periods of strong federal financial support, no serious efforts have been 
placed on planning, implen^nting, and maintaining nradem languages at 
the elementary level. The practical values for teaching and learning a 
foreign language have been seldom considered. Latin and Greek were 
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taught in New England for the reading and interpretation of th^; 
Scriptures. In a dieocratic state this teaching had practical values. After 
dmocratization of schooling in America^ Latin and Greek remained as 
college-entrance requirements with very little practical value. Those 
languages that vfcn taught at the beginning for their practical values in 
intemanonal OHnmercc, such as Italian and Spani^, prompdy became 
m^tal disciplines in the nineteenth century. The declines in modem 
language enrollment in rrcent times may Hect the lack of practical 
values placed in the nradem language currictuunt 

In the world that communicaticms makes smaller every day, it is 
impOTtant ami n^ssary mat people from differrat linguistic and culttiral 
groups be able to understand each other. Hie teaching of modem 
languages should focus on both extrinsic and intrinsic values. McKlem 
languages should not only be considered as college-entrance 
requirements; they should also be considered as practical skills for 
everyone. The foreign language profession is changing its pedagogical 
philosophy at the national level to fulfill this need in foreign language 
education by placing an increasing emphasis on the development of 
functional ability. 

In the State of Florida the teaching of foreign languages has 
followed national trends since the end of the nineteenth century. At the 
present time, there is a renaissance in the study of foreign languages. 
Foreign language education has become tiie "basic plus'' in the State of 
Florida^ Recent legislation has provi(ted a positive impact on oirollment, 
curriculum, and teachers. This paper desoibes and interconnects the 
causes of the expansion of the study of foreign languages in Florida. 

Changes in Enrollment 

Enmlln^nt in foreign language classes has increase dramatically 
in Florida. The number of students taking foreign languages (K- Adult) 
in the school year 1985-86 was 283,190, a 20 percent increase over the 
previous year* There v^cxc 176,392 students taking foreign languages at 
the secondary level, representing 37 percent of secondary enrollment. 
These annual increases have been present for the last four school years. 
The reasons for this increase in enrollment seem to be based in one 
mandate, the State University System entrance requirement, and two 
programs, the Florida Academic Scholars Program and the Foreign 
L n?uages in Elementary Schc Is (FLES) Program. 
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Although foreign languages arc elKtivc crwiits for high school 
graduation requirements, effective August 1, 1987, all freshmen and all 
undergraduatt transfer students must have two high school academic 
tmits in foreign language or the equivalent to be admitted to any of the 
nine universities that comprise the State University System, However, 
untto-graduate transfer students fix>m ctnnmunity colleges with Associate 
of Arts (AA) degrees or from other institutions with sixty or more 
sanester hours of transferable crwiit are not r»iuurd to have two units in 
foreign language for admission until August 1, 1989, as provided by 
1986 statutory amendments. Diaing a transition period, the law 
speciiically exempts two groups of undergraduate students from the 
foreign language requirement. 'Hie first exempt group includes those 
students who receive AA degrees prior to September 1, 1987. The 
second grcMip of exempted students includes those who enroll full-time 
in a program of smdies leading to an Associate of Arts degree from a 
Florida community college prior to August 1, 1989, and who maintain 
continuous full-time enrollment until they are admitted to a university. 
Continuous full-time enrollment is defin^ as enrollment for a minimum 
of 24 credit hours during any two semesters and a relate summer term. 
The credits may be of any type offered by a community college. With 
the 1986 Legislature's change to the law, a new requirement for a state 
university student has been established Beginning August 1, 1987, and 
continuing unril August 1, 1989, undergraduate transfer students who 
arc admitted to a univereity and who have not completed two credits of 
sequential enrollment or the equivalent if such instruction at the 
postsecondary level (and who are not in one of the two previously 
described exempt groups) must cam such foreign language credits or the 
equivalent before they may be admitted to the upper division of the 
university. However, beginning August 1, 1989, all undergraduate 
students (freshmen and transfer students) who are not in one of the two 
exen^t groups, must already have earned the equivalent of two credits of 
sequential foreign language at the secondary level before admission to a 
university. 

It is obvious that this university entrance requirement has 
increased, and will continue to increase, the cnroUment of college-bound 
students in foreign language courses. It is also obvious that the entrance 
requirement has CTeated some problems at the high school level, such as 
increasing enrollment in the first two levels of the languages; this causes 
administrative problems concerning priority of these courses ovei' upper- 
level courses. Also, some students with a very low aptitude for foreign 
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languages in general have to take the language courses if they are 
college-bound students. Howevo-, diese problems represent cmly a 
small piopOTtxon of the u>tal enrollment 

ABOther program that has increased enrollment is the Florida 
Academic Scholars Program. It recognizes and rewards outstanding 
hi^ school graduates who complex a rigorous and advanced program 
of prescribed academic studies, including two years of a foreign 
language. Any two sequential courses in grades 9-12, in the same 
language, £rom those li^ed in the r^paitment of EdiKi^tion Course Code 
Directory (with the exception of courses designated as conversational) 
can be used to fulfill d)e requiren^nts of die Borida Ac^emic Scholars 
Program. The impact of this program on enrolln^nt was very high at the 
beginning. With the advent of the collc^ entrance rwiuiremcnt, this 
impact has been diluted because all college-bound students have to take 
two years of a foreign language and the outstanding students in the 
program are likely to be college-bound. Also, the students in this 
program have to take so many required courses that they have very few 
el«;tive courses should they want to continue the study of a foreign 
language beyond the secoml y^ at the high school level. 

Finally, the Foreign Languages in Elementary Schoolr 'FLES) 
Program is starting to increase enrollmoit in upper level (X)urses because 
the students who have taken a foreign language in elementary schools 
arrive in secondary education at an advanced level. The FLES program 
provides funds for foreign langua^ instrucrion in elementary schools. 
Local school districts must match state funds on a one-to-one l>asis to 
participate in the program. It started in school year 1982-83 with twelve 
school districts participating. By the beginning of the 1986-87 academic 
tenUt there were twenty-four schools districts participating in the 
program with an enrolln^nt of more than 50,0(X) students. Although 
Spanish is the most popular language in the program, French and Latin 
classes are starting to emerge. The program is spread throughout the 
state with many small raral school districts participating. 

Curricuiar Changes 

As enrollment has increased, so the curriculum for foreign 
languages has becon« moie consistent throughout the state. C!hapr:r 83- 
350, Laws of Florida, authorized the Department of Education to 
develop, maintain, and revise curriculum frameworks for the purpose of 
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insuring a degree of insmictional consistency within academic disciptincs 
among middle and high schools in Florida. Also, state statutes 
authorized school districts to adopt student pcrfonnance aandanis for 
each academic program in grades 9-12 for which credit toward high 
school graduation is awarded. These standards were based on the 
uniform curriculum frameworks adopted by the State Board of 
Education. The school boards also establish policies as to student 
maaery of pofcmnance standards before crolit for the program can be 
awarded. The development of these curriculum firameworks and stutknt 
performance standards was conducted by statewide task forces 
composed of foreign language faculty and supervisory staff from almost 
half of the school districts in Florida. Uniformity was the legislative 
mandate; change was the task forces' decision. The curriculum 
frameworks and student pcrforma:ice standards were loosely based on 
the competencies developed by the initial ACTFL/ETS Provisional 
Proficiency Guidelines (1982). These state-adq)tcd standards require 
that the students perform, at the end of each school year or level, certain 
linguistic tasks that vary from survival skills at the lower levels to 
elaborated skills ai the upper levd. 

Although no specific methodology is mandated, these compe- 
tencies represent certain changes in ^ucation philosophy. In foreign 
language education, Florida, as well as the rest of the nation, has gone 
from a grammar-translation approach to a communicative approach, 
passing through the audio-lingual methodology. The base is now set for 
foreign language instruction geared toward an active utilization of the 
language by the students. The program created by the curriculum 
frameworks has been basically accepted by the teachers. Its 
implementation requires a great deal of staff development. 

Teacher Shortage 

The increase in enrollment during the last four years has resulted 
in a shortage of foreign language teachers. To counteract this shortage, 
the Legislature has established various programs. The largest and most 
important is the Critical Teacher Shortage Program. This program has 
created a series of advantages for present and future teachers, such as 
staff development, grants, loans, and tuition reimbursement programs. 

The Summer Inservice Institute Program, created under the 
Critical Teacher Shortage Program, is one of the most exciting and most 
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cnthusiasticallv' received staff development programs ever introduced in 
Florida. This program was established by the 1983 Legislature and 
implemented for the first time in the sumn^r of 1984. TTie program 
requires each school district or grmip of districts to ccmduct an inservice 
institute which provides rigorous training for public school instructional 
personnel. The legislation and concomitant rule sp^:fy that the 
instruction must be intensive subject-aiea content training. Each year the 
lejpslature determines the areas of instructicm that will be addressed in 
the forthcoming institutes and the instructional personnel who will be 
eligible to participate* Fc^gn language teachers havr been participating 
in the program sinc^ the summer of 1985. The foreign language 
institutes may provide rigorous content instruction in any foreign 
language listed in the Course Code Directory. Eligible participants are 
those instructional personnel with the assigned responsibility for 
teaching an eligible foreign language. First prioriry is given to those 
teaching a foreign language out-of-field and to (nox participating in an 
approved foreign language acki*on certification program* This is (k>ne to 
increase the number of teach^ certifiol in fcmign languages. A foreign 
language teacher may participate in one of the courses addressing a 
language that he/she is presently not teaching. The length of instruction 
in the institutes is sixty hours, TTiey arc usually conducted in a two- 
w^ period. Although specific content instruction is mandatory, there 
are situations in which methodology is included in the instruction. The 
amount of tinre allotted to the teaching of methodology and other 
pedagogy cannot be more than twelve hours. The main thrust of the 
program^ therefore, is to increase language skills. 

Anoth^ program that provides staff development activities for 
foreign language teachers is the Tuition Reimbursement Prog^^m. It has 
beer; created to encourage Florida teachers to become certified to teach a 
foreign languaige or to gain a gr^uate degree in a critical teacher shortage 
"^rea and, consequently, to teach in a critical teacher shortage area. 
Participants may receive tuition reimbursement payments for up to nine 
semester hours, or the equivalent in quarter hours, per academic year, at 
a rate not to exceed $78 per semester hour, up to a total of tiiirty-six 
semester hmxs. AU tuition reimb'jr>en«nts are contingent on passing an 
approved course with a minimum grade of 3.0 or its equivalent. Only 
full-time teachers cerdfi^ to teach in Florida and cuirentiy teaching full- 
time in the Florida public school system, who are taking courses to either 
acquire certification or improve their skills in a designated critical tocher 
shortage area (CTS A), are eligible to apply for tuition reimburscn^nt 
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Another prograin is designed to attract gx^uatcs certified in a 
ere A de»gnated by Ae Honda Departn^nt of Education to te^h in die 
area in the public school system. Eligible teachers may have up to 
$iO,(XX} of principal balance of educational loans rqjaid by the state, 
$2^00 per year for undergraduate study, ami $5,(X)0 per year for 
graduate study leading to ccrtificatiOT in a CTS A and who is teaching for 
the first tiine in acriiical sh(mage area in a Flraida puUic sdiooL 

Finally, two other programs arc designed to attract future 
teachers. One is the Critical Teacher Shortage Scholarship Loan 
Program that » available to junior, semes, or graduate students at eligible 
Florida institutions; these students must be enrolled in teacher education 
programs preparing to bec(Hne foreign language teachers. The loan 
amount is $4,000 per year for a maximum of two years. If a recipient 
completes the teacher education urogram and teaches as a full-time 
teacher in Florida fw four years, ttiert is no monetary repayrmnt. If the 
recipient docs not a>mplete the tether education program or does not 
tcw;h in Rurida, the schclarship/luaii is repaid with interest. The other 
program is the Masters' Fellowship Loan Program that is designed to 
attract liberal arts graduates and science graduates to teach in the Florida 
public school system. It provides financial assistance to those students 
who are admittoJ to a Masters' Program for Teachers developed jointiy 
between the College of Education and the College of Arts and Sciences at 
a participating Florida university. The value of the fellowship/loan is 
$6,000 plus payment of tuition and fees for two semesters and up to two 
summer sessions. Fellowship recipients shall complete three years of 
public school service within five years after graduation from the 
program. Any person who fails to complete the program or the required 
teaching service is also liable to repay the loan with interest 

Some other measures have been taken for counteracting the 
teacher shcMiagc. An Alternative Oitification Pnogram has been created 
to provide certification to persons who hold a bachelor's degree in a 
foreign language. Adjunct instructors can be hired as pan of the Visiting 
School Scholars Program. Retired teachers can be hired as substitute 
teachers and, finally, legislative action called for the expansion of the 
Department of Education's career information system and the 
cstablishm --^t of a teacher referral ami rccmitnwnt center. 

In order to address the growing international education needs of 
the state, the 1986 Legislature passed the Iniemational Education Act, 
which established die Office of International Education. This office 
coordinates activities on international education in cooperation with 
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academic institutions and other agencies with funds provided by the 
Legislature for this piurpose. The duties of the Office of International 
Educaticm inclucte the following: 

1 . serving as infcMination clearinghouse on international 
ediK:ation resources; 

2. cx)mpiling, maintaining, and disseminating a direc- 
ts^ of international education resources; 

3. providing liaison with federal, state ami governmental 
agencies, as r^uested, on issues related to interna- 
tional ^ucation; and, 

4. adixiinistering the Latin American/Caribbean Basin 
Scholarship Program. 

The Florida Commission on International Education was created 
under the same act It is staffed by the Office of International Education. 
The Commission is an advisory entity to state government « This 
CommissicMi and the Office of International Education have as one of 
their main mandates to encourage public schools, community colleges, 
and universities to incorpmae international ^iKration into tteir pn>gram$ 
and strengthen the international character of course ofierings, faculty 
resources, and research opportunities. Such activities may include, but 
are not limitai to, the provision of: 

1. instruction in foreign languages and culture, political 
^ucation and economic development, as part of the 
regular K-12 curriculum and in postsecondary 
education; 

2. foreign languages and international studies as 
components of in-field courses for the certification 
and rccertification of elementary and secondary 
teachers; 

3. means through which the delivery of foreign lan- 
guage instruction may be strengthened; 

4. foreign language and international education 
components within summer inservice institutes and 
staff and program development activities; 

5. participation in overseas academic, research, inter- 
national trade, and cross-cultural exchange programs 
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for Florida and Latin American/Caribbean students 
and faculty membos; 
6. international magnet high school and intematicmal 
programs which draw on resources of the local inter- 
national business community, other postsecondary 
institutions, and other agencies. 

Another project giving impetus to language study is entitled 
Foreign Language Instruction in Florida (FUF): An Assessment of Its 
Status and Recommendations for Its Future. This recently funded state 
project under Title U of the Education for Economic Security Act (Public 
Law 98-377) examines the educational needs of the State of Florida in 
the area of fraeign langua^ ^ucation in light of Section 240.23 l(l)(b), 
Honda Statutes, which requires that after August 1, 1987, all students 
must have two years of a foreign language or its equivalent in oider to be 
admined to any one of Florida's nine public universities. The FLIP 
project, by conducting an evaluation and developing recommendations, 
will assist the state and its puWic institutions in determining what actions 
should be taken in order to make appropriate adjustments. Improve- 
ments will enable students to move through instruction efficiently and at 
uniform levels of performance. The promt's objectives are: 

1 . recommend, for each level of education, foreign lan- 
guage proficiency standards to be used to: 

a. assess course equivalencies offered in high 
schools, community colleges, and universities; 

b. evaluate appropriate foreign language placement 
tests as a means of moving students through 
instruction on an individualized basis as standards are 
achieved; ami, 

c. evaluate the applicability of insouctional technolo- 
gies (instructional computers, interactive video, video 
cassencs, radio, television, and traditional language 
laboratory equipment) to the instructional needs of 
students and teachers. 

2. develop recommendations for policy changes in the 
rules of the State Board of Education, Board of 
Regents, and State Board of Community Colleges 
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related to the implementation of the new foreign 
language n^uiitn^nt at all levels of ediu:ation. 

3. design a resource requirement model for foreign 
language instruction which identifies and generates 
the basis for needs fc^ additional staff, program and 
staff devdopment and instractional equipment 

The FLIP project involves approximately 45 faculty and 
academic administrators from the public ^hooU community college, and 
university systems. Staff members from the Division of Public Schools, 
Boaid of Regents, and State Board of Community Co^ ,eges participate in 
the proj«;t also. TTie final recommendations of the project will be 
available during the spring of 1987. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Recent legislative actions have had heavy impact on foreign 
language education in the State of Florida. Increases in enrollments due 
primarily to university entrance requirements, have created a shortage of 
foreign language teachers. TTie actions taken to reduce this shortage 
have been effective, reducing the percentage of foreign language classes 
taught by out-of-field teachers. However, the numl^r of teachers 
needed to fulfill the state's staffing needs are still in the hundreds. 

At the same time that increases in enrollment and decreases in 
teacher availability are occurring, changes in curriculum arc inclining the 
foreign language education philosophy towaid a more communicative 
approach. All of these changes have been occurring without major 
problems because of actions taken by the Legislature dealing with staff 
development and new hiring practices and incentives. Although foreign 
language education at the present moinent is going through very 
significant but positive changes, school and district administrative and 
teaching staff arc working at their utmost strength to prepare students to 
become proficient in foreign languages. The future of foreign language 
education in Florida looks as bright as the horizons being opened to the 
students. 
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